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Everything  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  coat,  the  outer  cloth,  lining,  inter' 
lining,  stays,  and  trim,  as  well  as  the  fit,  workmanship,  and  pressing,  have  to  be 
considered  when  looking  for  good  quality. 

A  coat,  unlike  most  other  garments  that  women  wear,  is  a  composite  of  differ' 
ent  materials  put  together  in  such  a  way  that  much  of  the  workmanship  and 
material  that  counts  is  hidden.  The  purchaser  consequently  finds  it  extremely 
hard  to  judge  quality.  Yet  a  coat  usually  represents  a  considerable  outlay  of 
money,  and  it  must  stand  wear  in  all  kinds  of  weather  generally  for  at  least  3  or 
4  years. 

The  informative  tags  now  attached  to  some  coats  are  helpful,  but  too  often  the 
facts  given  concern  only  one  part  of  the  garment,  such  as  the  fur  or  the  interlining. 
More  complete  information  would  be  a  distinct  help  to  the  woman  purchaser, 
and  the  trade  would  also  benefit  by  calling  consumer  attention  to  special  qualities 
or  to  the  service  that  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

THE  TYPE  OF  COAT  TO  SUIT  THE  PURPOSE 

By  studying  personal  needs  before  going  out  to  select  a  coat,  you  can  often 
save  time,  money,  and  the  uncertainty  that  may  end  in  a  bad  buy.  Ask  your' 
self:  For  what  occasions  do  I  need  the  coat?  What  price  can  I  pay?  How  many 
years  must  I  wear  it?  And,  what  color  will  be  most  adaptable,  economical,  and 
becoming?  You  can  then  decide  definitely  on  the  type  of  coat — whether  all' 
purpose,  sports,  or  dressy — that  will  best  fit  your  needs. 

A  coat  suitable  for  all  occasions  requires  more  careful  selection  than  any  other 
kind.  Avoid  either  strictly  tailored  or  dressy  styles;  instead,  choose  a  conserv 
ative  blend  of  these  types.  Stick  to  simple,  distinctive  lines,  substantial  material, 
and  a  staple  color. 

Sports,  business,  and  travel  coats — all  utility  garments — have  to  stand  hard 
wear  and  weather.  The  best'suited  materials  are  sturdy  tweeds,  homespuns, 
and  mannish  worsteds,  made  up  in  styles  that  are  well  tailored  and  will  insure 
comfort  and  freedom  for  activity. 

A  dressy  coat  belongs  only  in  the  wardrobe  that  can  include  more  than  one 
coat  for  the  season.  It  is  intended  for  occasions  where  appearance  counts  more 
than  practicability,  so  you  may  choose  more  luxurious,  colorful  material,  and  a 
less  conservative  design.  Suede  cloth,  duvetyn,  and  broadcloth  are  examples  of 
appropriate  fabrics  for  a  dress  coat. 

Study  the  trend  of  fashion  in  coats,  and  learn  what  is  best  in  line,  fabric,  and 
trim.  This  will  help  you  discriminate  between  what  is  really  good  and  will 
serve  you  well  for  2  or  more  years,  and  what  is  a  fad  that  will  definitely  date  a  coat 
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as  belonging  to  a  certain  season.  It  is  suitability,  not  the  height  of  fashion,  that 
is  of  greatest  importance  when  choosing  a  coat. 

Remember  that  a  coat  is  intended,  above  all,  to  keep  you  warm.  So  look  for 
both  design  and  material  that  will  keep  out  cold.  A  neck  line  that  fastens  up 
about  the  throat,  sleeves  that  are  close  about  the  wrists,  and  a  wide  front  lap 
that  does  not  flap  open,  are  features  that  make  for  warmth.  Notice  the  weight 
of  a  coat  in  comparison  to  its  warmth.  The  heaviest  is  not  necessarily  the  warm' 
est  as  that  depends  largely  on  both  the  construction  of  the  fabric  and  the  design 
of  the  coat. 

Make  certain  of  ample  reaching  and  walking  room.  Put  on  the  coat  and  try 
it  out  in  different  positions  before  you  make  your  choice.  Roominess  for  sitting 
is  not  the  same  problem  that  it  is  in  dresses.  You  will  want,  whenever  possible, 
to  unbutton  and  loosen  a  fitted  coat  as  you  sit,  to  help  preserve  its  shape. 

Choose  a  style  that  can  be  brushed  clean  and  pressed  neatly.  Avoid  outside 
darts,  tucks,  pleats,  and  full  gathers  that  catch  and  hold  dust  in  hard'to-get-at 
corners.    Such  places  also  invite  moths. 

THE  COAT  FABRIC 

The  quality  and  nature  of  the  outer  cloth  have  much  to  do  with  the  wear, 
appearance,  and  comfort  that  you  get  out  of  a  coat,  and  also  with  the  cost  of 
upkeep.  However,  in  ready-made  coats  the  quality  of  coating  is  extremely 
difficult  to  judge  accurately.  The  best  way  of  finding  out  what  you  are  getting 
is  to  read  the  tags  provided  by  the  manufacturer,  since  he  is  the  only  one  who 
actually  knows  what  has  gone  into  the  making  and  finishing  of  the  cloth. 
Unfortunately  such  tags  are  not  as  yet  in  common  use.  So  in  case  you  can  get 
no  printed  information,  ask  questions.  If  the  salespeople  cannot  answer  your 
questions,  then  consult  the  buyer.  If  facts  are  still  not  forthcoming,  ask  for  a 
definite  written,  not  verbal,  statement  that  the  store  will  make  a  complete  adjust' 
ment  should  the  coat  fail  in  any  way.  Too  much  money  is  invested  in  a  coat  to 
gamble  with  quality. 

Ask  if  the  cloth  in  a  coat  is  all  wool  or  a  mixture,  also  consider  the  quality  of 
the  wool.  An  indication  of  good-quality  wool  is  a  feeling  of  aliveness  and 
springiness  as  you  crumple  the  fabric  in  your  hand.  The  coarse,  harsh  types 
of  wools  are  best  suited  to  coats  from  which  you  want  hard  wear.  The  soft, 
fine  wools  are  better  suited  to  dress  coats. 

For  worsteds,  which  are  exceptionally  good-wearing  fabrics,  the  very  best 
wool  fibers  are  used.  They  are  long,  even,  and  strong,  and  are  combed  parallel 
before  being  spun  into  yarns.  The  weave  of  a  worsted  is  usually  very  clear  and 
definite,  with  a  noticeable  sheen.    Only  occasionally  are  worsted  fabrics  napped. 

For  fabrics  known  as  woolens,  the  shorter  and  less-regular  wool  fibers  are  used, 
and  they  are  not  combed  parallel  as  for  worsteds.  The  weaves  also  are  not 
usually  so  clear  and  definite  as  in  worsteds.  But  as  long  as  the  wool  is  of  good 
quality  and  not  damaged  and  the  fabric  is  well  made,  woolens  give  good  service. 
They  can  be  more  attractively  finished  than  worsteds,  and  they  make  some  of 
the  best  coatings  for  both  general  and  sports  use.  In  good  qualities,  woolens 
wear  well  and  do  not  become  shiny  as  worsteds  do. 

The  very  poor  qualities  of  woolens  are  the  ones  to  avoid.  They  may  be  made 
of  fibers  reworked  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  uneven,  harsh,  and  stubby, 
with  most  of  the  natural  qualities  of  wool  destroyed.  These  fabrics  feel  heavy 
and  boardy,  and  have  little  or  no  resiliency.  They  also  look  dull  and  matted. 
With  use,  such  fabrics  soon  become  baggy,  the  finish  wears  away,  and  breaks 
may  come  at  the  elbows  across  the  hips,  and  other  places  where  there  is  strain 
and  rubbing.    But  do  not  get  the  idea  that  all  materials  made  of  reworked  wool 
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or  "shoddy",  as  it  has  unfortunately  been  termed,  are  objectionable.  Like  new 
or  virgin  wool  there  are  both  good  and  poor  qualities  in  reworked  wool.  For 
example,  if  wool  left-overs  from  the  garment  cutters  are  of  high-grade  virgin 
wool,  they  might  when  reclaimed,  make  better  cloth  than  would  inferior  quali' 
ties  of  new  or  virgin  fibers.  What  you  want  is  undamaged  wool  of  good  quality ; 
it  may  be  either  reworked  or  virgin. 

Find  out  what  percentage  of  the  coat  fabric  is  wool  and  what  the  other  fibers 
are,  as  well  as  their  quality.  Wool  is  often  blended  with  other  fibers  to  reduce 
cost,  and  blending  can  be  done  so  expertly  that  the  cloth  still  looks  to  be  all 
wool.  The  presence  of  other  fibers  causes  a  cloth  to  take  on  some  of  their 
characteristics,  which  may  or  may  not  be  what  you  want.  For  example,  when 
much  cotton  is  present,  a  cloth  is  rarely  as  warm  as  if  it  were  all  wool;  neither 
is  it  as  long  wearing,  as  resistant  to  wrinkling,  or  as  likely  to  hold  its  color. 
With  use  a  cotton  mixture  generally  takes  on  a  fu^y,  gray  appearance  and  looks 
lifeless  and  soiled. 

Silks  or  synthetics  are  sometimes  mixed  with  wool  to  give  flecked  or  other 
special  effects  to  the  fabric.  You  will  want  to  know  whether  the  second  fiber 
is  silk  or  a  synthetic,  because  silk  is  the  stronger  and  more  elastic. 

Examine  a  coat  fabric  on  both  sides.  For  practical  wear,  you  will  want  a 
firm,  well-balanced  weave,  not  a  novelty  with  loose  floats  or  loops  on  the  surface 
that  will  catch  and  snag  or  become  fu%y.  Remember  to  pull  the  fabric  both 
lengthwise  and  crosswise  to  see  if  it  stretches  to  excess.  If  so,  there  is  danger  of 
bagginess  with  wear.  Some  materials  of  special  construction  will  stretch  and 
then  spring  back  into  shape,  but  without  a  reliable  guarantee  very  stretchy 
material  is  a  risky  choice. 

Many  coatings  are  napped,  but  for  everyday  wear  over  a  long  period  these 
do  not  as  a  rule  give  the  best  service.  The  quality  may  be  good,  but  even 
so,  nap  eventually  wears  away  on  front  and  hem  edges,  around  fastenings,  at 
pocket  openings,  and  on  the  hips  where  the  elbow  or  a  handbag  rubs.  If  you 
want  a  napped  fabric  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  examine  the  under  side. 
Many  stores  are  willing  to  rip  a  coat  open  at  the  lower  edge  to  let  you  see 
the  back  of  the  material.  Then  you  can  make  certain  that  the  weave  is  close 
and  substantial.  Oftentimes  nap  hides  a  loose,  sleazy  weave  and  weak  yarns 
that  break  with  little  wear. 

The  same  precautions  need  to  be  taken  with  pile  weaves.  These  are  often 
used  in  sports  coats  and  occasionally  in  other  types.  You  will  want  to  know 
whether  the  pile  will  resist  pressure  and  not  mat  at  the  elbows  and  seat.  If 
it  does,  the  coat  will  need  to  be  steamed  frequently  and  that  adds  to  the  cost 
of  upkeep. 

Fur  fabrics  belong  to  the  class  of  pile  weaves.  They  usually  are  made  with 
a  cotton  back,  the  fiber  of  the  pile  varying  according  to  the  kind  of  fur  imitated. 
Wool,  mohair,  alpaca,  camel's  hair,  silk,  synthetics,  cotton,  and  combinations 
of  these  fibers  are  all  used.  For  example,  rayons  and  silks  are  used  to  imitate 
silky  haired  animals;  and  wool  or  cotton  to  simulate  dull  furs.  These  fabrics 
oftentimes  resemble  real  furs  so  closely  that  they  are  difficult  to  identify.  If 
printed  facts  are  available  read  every  word.  Otherwise,  the  name  of  the  fur 
in  large,  readable  type  and  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  fabric  imitation  in  small 
type  may  mislead  you. 

Any  fabric  that  you  choose  should  be  fast  in  color  to  sun,  light,  dry  clean' 
ing,  and  water  such  as  you  might  encounter  on  a  rainy  day.  Manufacturers 
of  good-quality  coats  test  the  colors  of  their  materials.  But  manufacturers  who 
make  coats  to  sell  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  cannot  afford  to  do  this,  so 
" bargain' '  coats  often  fade  or  change  color. 
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Whether  or  not  the  cloth  in  a  coat  has  been  thoroughly  shrunk  is  another 
important  point  to  ask  about.  You  may  be  told  that  it  was  "sponged  and 
shrunk'-,  but  that  is  not  always  assurance  against  further  shrinkage.  You  want 
a  cloth  shrunken  so  thoroughly  that  the  fit  of  the  coat  can  be  guaranteed  to 
remain  the  same  through  cleaning  and  wet  weather  as  long  as  you  wear  it. 

LININGS 

Materials  used  for  linings  vary  according  to  the  types  and  qualities  of  coats. 
They  may  be  silk,  synthetic,  wool,  or  cotton,  but  at  the  present  time  silk  is 
the  most  used  in  all  types  of  coats. 

The  qualities  of  silk  vary  from  very  poor  fabrics  weighted  with  metallic  salts 
to  good,  firm  pure  dyes.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do  the  weighted  linings  wear  as  well 
as  equally  heavy  pure  dyes.  Even  so,  weighted  silks  are  more  widely  used. 
The  reason,  manufacturers  explain,  is  that  most  women  do  not  appreciate  the 
extra  value  in  good  pure-dye  silks,  and  so  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  higher 
price  they  command.  Also,  because  weighted  silk  Linings  feel  heavy  and  look 
durable  and  attractive,  good  quality  is  taken  for  granted.  Manufacturing 
methods  now  make  it  possible  to  weight  silks  heavily  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  much  desired  soft  texture  and  dull  finish — qualities  which,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  were  associated  only  with  good-wearing  silks. 

Even  in  expensive  and  good-looking  garments  the  linings  are  often  weighted, 
and  they  have  been  known  to  wear  through  in  as  short  time  as  1  month.  Some 
weighted  silks,  however,  are  sold  with  a  guarantee  of  two  seasons'  wear  or 
replacement.  Such  definite  statements  are  fair  enough;  you  know  exactly  how 
much  wear  you  are  buying  but  even  the  better  qualities  of  weighted  silk  darken 
and  become  shiny  where  they  rub  against  other  clothing.  And  whether  or  not 
two  seasons'  wear  is  good  economy  depends  entirely  on  what  service  you  want 
from  the  coat  you  are  buying.  Should  you  expect  to  wear  it  longer,  then  a 
good-quality  pure-dye  silk  lining  would  be  less  expensive  than  relining  it  with 
new  weighted  silk  every  other  year. 

Linings  of  synthetics,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  cotton,  are  growing  in  popu- 
larity, particularly  for  sports  or  business  coats.  Good  qualities  are  inexpensive 
as  compared  with  silk;  they  wear  well,  and  their  firm  slick  texture  is  satisfactory 
for  the  purpose.  Many  are  a  great  improvement  over  the  weighted  silks  that 
quickly  rub  into  holes. 

Remember  that,  as  with  silks,  there  are  synthetic  linings  of  both  good  and  poor 
qualities.  The  lower  grades  are  usually  loosely  woven  but  pressed  in  the  finish- 
ing to  make  them  look  better.  These  fray  and  pull  out  at  the  seams  quickly, 
and  they  are  likely  to  shrink,  fade,  and  spot;  so  in  spite  of  low  cost,  they  are  not 
economical.  The  synthetic  linings  that  manufacturers  now  guarantee  "to  wear 
the  life  of  the  garment"  are  better  buys.  Of  course,  the  real  meaning  of  "the  life 
of  the  garment"  is  indefinite  inasmuch  as  the  purchaser  might  expect  anywhere 
from  2  to  6  years'  wear;  but,  even  so,  you  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  such 
a  guarantee  will  not  accompany  fabrics  of  very  questionable  quality. 

Wool  kasha  and  flannel  are  also  used  to  line  sports  coats.  However,  because  of 
the  clinging  texture  of  wool,  a  more  slippery  fabric  has  to  be  used  for  the  sleeves 
and  shoulders.  Still  heavier  wool  linings  are  used  in  making  extra-warm  coats, 
but  these  linings  are  oftentimes  just  fastened  in  with  buttons  or  slide  fasteners, 
making  the  coat  adjustable  to  different  seasons  or  to  changeable  temperatures. 

Cotton  linings  are  used  only  as  inexpensive  substitutes  for  silk  and  wool. 
Outing  flannel  is  dyed  beige  color  to  look  like  wool  kasha;  and  sateen,  with  its 
silky  finish,  resembles  silk.  These  materials  wear  well  enough  considering  their 
cost,  but  they  stick  and  cling  in  a  very  annoying  way  to  other  clothing.  They 
also  wrinkle  badly  and  become  fuzzy. 
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The  lining,  like  the  outer  cloth  of  a  coat,  should  be  thoroughly  shrunk. 
If  not,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  may  pull  out  or  draw  up  and  spoil  the  fit  and 
appearance  of  the  coat. 

You  will  also  want  the  color  of  a  coat  lining  to  be  fast  to  light,  dry  cleaning, 
and  perspiration.  Fortunately,  some  coats  now  carry  tags  with  information 
about  these  qualities.  But  read  carefully  so  as  not  to  misinterpret.  For  example, 
materials  are  often  guaranteed  only  ''perspiration  stain  resistant";  others  as 
"perspiration  proof." 

A  lining  that  will  not  show  water  spots  has  advantages  too.  Ordinarily, 
because  of  dressing,  linings  soon  become  rain-spotted  about  the  lower  edge;  then 
their  appearance  can  be  restored  only  by  cleaning  the  whole  garment. 

INTERLININGS 

Interlinings  of  coats  affect  both  their  warmth  and  appearance,  but,  because  they 
do  not  show,  they  are  often  overlooked.  The  material  most  commonly  used  is  a 
napped  cotton,  in  either  a  white  or  gray  mixture.  It  is  inexpensive  and  lasting 
but  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  lightweight  plauvweave  wool  used  in  the  better 
grade  coats.  This  material  is  warmer,  less  bulky  in  proportion  to  its  warmth, 
and  more  helpful  in  preserving  the  appearance  of  the  coat.  Like  the  outer  cloth, 
wool  inter  lining  resists  wrinkles  and  falls  back  in  shape ;  but  cotton  holds  wrinkles 
and  does  not  recover  along  with  the  outer  cloth. 

Another  kind  of  interlining  used  more  often  with  the  lighter  rather  than  the 
heavier  outer  fabrics  consists  of  a  layer  of  wool  fibers  quilted  between  two 
layers  of  silk  and  cotton  mull,  cambric,  or  cheeseclothlike  cotton.  The  better 
qualities  of  quilted  linings  are  made  with  mull,  and  the  layer  of  wool  is  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Cheapened  imitations  are  made  with  sleazy  cot' 
tons,  and  the  layer  of  wool  is  so  thin  and  scanty  that  it  can  hardly  be  described 
truthfully  as  a  wool  interlining.  Then  again  some  quilted  linings  have  matted 
cotton  fibers  substituted  for  the  wool. 

Take  time  to  examine  and  know  exactly  what  quality  interlining  you  are 
getting.  Even  the  poorest  qualities  may  be  tagged  as  "l(X>percent  wool  inter' 
lining"  or  "alhwool  interlining"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  actually  contain 
more  cotton  than  wool. 

WORKMANSHIP  AND  PRESSING 

For  those  not  familiar  with  tailoring  it  is  difficult  to  judge  workmanship,  and 
much  that  goes  to  make  a  coat  good  is  hidden  within  and  inconvenient,  if  not 
impossible,  to  examine  as  you  would  in  a  dress.  But  there  are  some  differences 
in  high'  and  low'grade  coats  which  you  can  learn  to  recognise  from  the  outside 
effects. 

In  coats  made  to  sell  at  sensationally  low  prices,  both  the  quality  and  the 
amount  of  material  have  to  be  held  down.  Cheap  labor  is  employed,  and  forced 
to  produce  volume  rather  than  quality.  Workmanship  is  hurried  and  careless, 
and  the  pressing,  which  is  essential  to  a  good  garment,  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Time  is  not  taken  to  see  that  the  pattern  pieces  are  cut  accurately  and  with  the 
right  grain  of  the  cloth  or  that  notches  and  other  sewing  guides  are  marked. 
That  explains  why  a "bargain"  coat  sometimes  loses  its  shape  and  sags  down  or 
hikes  up  in  unexpected  places.  Seams  are  carelessly  made,  allowing  extra 
fullness  to  fall  in  wherever  the  machine  pushes  it.  The  thread  is  likely  to  be 
weak,  and  the  stitches  are  long  and  not  so  lasting  as  the  shorter  ones  found  in 
better  quality  coats.  One  color  of  thread  may  even  be  used  throughout  a  whole 
coat  regardless  of  whether  it  matches  both  cloth  and  lining.  Sleeves  are  stitched 
in  the  armholes;  then  both  sleeve  and  sides  are  seamed  in  one  operation  without 
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matching  the  armscye  seam  at  the  underarm  or  other  lines  of  stitching  in  either 
the  sleeves  or  body  of  the  coat. 

In  contrast,  every  piece  of  a  good-quality  coat  is  cut  accurately  with  the  proper 
grain  of  the  material,  put  together  with  precision,  and  pressed  at  each  step  of 
the  construction  rather  than  only  when  the  coat  is  complete.  The  sleeve  and 
side  seams  are  finished  separately  and  pressed  open;  then  the  sleeves  are  carefully 
set  in,  with  notches  matched  and  fullness  eased  in  evenly  and  at  the  proper  place. 
Armholes,  seams,  and  front  edges  are  all  reinforced  with  narrow  preshrunk  tape 
to  prevent  stretching  and  possible  tears.  The  front  facing  is  tacked  back 
securely  but  invisibly  to  the  inside  of  the  coat  to  keep  a  sharp  and  straight- 
hanging  front  edge  that  will  not  roll  over  on  the  outside  of  the  coat.  Collars 
and  rolling  fronts  are  molded  and  tacked  over  stay  material  that  has  a  permanent 
finish  and  will  keep  its  original  body  and  shape.  Through  the  shoulders,  cambric 
or  percaline  is  used  as  an  aid  in  preserving  shape.  With  some  coatings  it  may 
need  to  extend  down  to  the  underarm;  with  others  of  less-firm  weave,  it  may 
go  the  full  length  of  the  coat. 

In  a  lower  grade  coat  the  lining  is  made  separately  and  stitched  into  place  by 
machine.  Seams  are  not  matched  and  tacked  to  corresponding  ones  in  the  coat, 
which  means  that  the  lining  will  pull  up  or  sag,  and  so  hinder  the  proper  "set" 
of  the  coat  on  your  figure.  The  lower  edge  of  the  coat  is  very  likely  to  be  turned 
up  and  hemmed  roughly  with  a  loose  lock  stitch,  or  finished  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  material  cut  to  look  like  ribbon  binding  but  left  with  raw  edges  that  soon  pull 
out. 

In  a  better  grade  coat  the  length  is  checked  for  evenness,  and  the  raw  edge  is 
finished  with  firmly  woven,  real  ribbon  binding  and  then  blind-stitched  into 
place  by  hand.  Side  seams  and  armscyes  of  the  body  lining  are  tacked  to  those 
of  the  coat;  shoulders  are  felled  down  by  hand;  then  sleeve  linings  are  also  felled 
by  hand  around  the  armscyes.  At  the  center  back  of  a  good  coat  lining  a  gener- 
ous pleat  is  always  laid  in,  full  length,  to  allow  for  "give";  but  in  a  lower  grade 
coat  this  pleat  may  be  only  folded  in  at  the  neck  line  or  simulated  by  an  im- 
pressed seam.    With  wear,  these  linings  usually  pull  out. 

The  lining  and  coat  may  or  may  not  be  hemmed  separately  at  the  lower  edge 
of  all  qualities  of  coats.  It  is  not  a  real  indication  of  quality,  but  in  case  the 
seams  of  a  coat  and  its  lining  are  not  properly  tacked  together  the  coat  will  hang 
more  freely  and  look  better  if  the  two  are  finished  separately.  An  added  advan- 
tage is  that  you  can  see  and  examine  the  inside  of  the  coat  without  asking  to 
have  it  ripped  open. 

Another  detail  indicating  good  quality  is  a  continuous  hem  that  finishes  the 
lower  edge  and  the  facings  alike.  The  facings  are  then  simply  folded  back  to  the 
inside  of  the  coat  and  tacked,  leaving  the  lower  edge  open.  This  operation  is  a 
bit  more  expensive  for  the  manufacturer  than  the  old  way  of  seaming  the  facing 
and  front  at  the  lower  edge,  but  the  slight  additional  cost  pays  for  itself  in  a 
sharper,  less  bulky,  and  better  hanging  front,  which  does  not  catch  and  hold  lint. 

FUR  AND  OTHER  TRIM 

Fur  is  the  most  common  type  of  trim  on  women's  coats,  and  because  some 
kinds  are  scarce  and  high  priced,  others  plentiful  and  less  expensive,  it  affects 
the  cost  considerably.  Above  a  certain  level,  manufacturers  say  you  get 
practically  the  same  quality  material  and  workmanship  in  coats,  the  difference 
in  price  depending  on  the  kind,  quality,  and  amount  of  fur  trim. 

When  buying  a  fur-trimmed  coat,  look  first  for  a  tag  stating  the  kind  of  fur  and 
some  facts  about  its  wearing  qualities.  There  are  many  natural  furs  and  count- 
less imitations  which  go  by  names  that  mislead.    Not  that  imitations  are  all 
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bad  buys;  many  are  very  good.  You  simply  want  to  know  what  you  are  get' 
ting.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  fur  industry  have  agreed  on  a  few 
rules  of  advertising  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  consumer.  The  agreement 
requires  that  the  correct  name  of  a  fur  be  the  last  name  of  the  description  such 
as  "seal'dyed  muskrat."  You  then  know  that  the  fur  is  really  muskrat  but  that 
it  has  been  dyed  to  look  like  seal. 

Another  rule  is  that  any  processes  used  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
colors,  such  as  dyeing,  pointing,  tipping,  shading,  and  blending  shall  be  men' 
tioned,  and  the  fur  described,  for  example,  as  "pointed  fox"  or  "tipped  skunk." 
Also  any  statement  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fur  must  be  accurate.  But  as  these 
rulings  apply  only  to  printed  statements  and  there  are  as  yet  very  few  informa' 
tive  tags  used  on  coats,  you  are  compelled  to  depend  for  the  most  part  on 
verbal  information. 

Ask  about  the  wearing  quality  of  a  fur  so  as  to  get  the  kind  that  best  suits  your 
particular  need.  On  an  all'occasion  coat  a  good'wearing  fur  such  as  beaver 
might  be  your  best  buy;  probably  raccoon  on  a  sturdy  sports  coat;  and  squirrel 
for  dressy  use.  But  remember  that  furs,  like  most  other  things  that  we  buy, 
vary  in  quality.  All  of  a  kind  will  not  wear  alike.  And  because  the  average 
person  cannot  expect  to  judge  their  quality  with  certainty,  you  are  really  de' 
pendent  on  the  store  where  you  buy. 

Always  remember  that  the  wear  and  continued  good  appearance  of  fur  on 
your  coat  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  care  that  it  gets.  If  abused,  even  a 
good  fur  may  not  last  so  long  as  an  inferior  one  given  good  care.  So  in  case  there 
are  no  printed  directions,  ask  how  you  should  care  for  the  particular  kind  of  fur 
that  you  choose.  You  can  then  be  sure  of  having  done  your  part  should  any 
trouble  arise. 

Consider  also  the  style  of  the  collar  and  other  fur  trim  such  as  cuffs  or  sleeve 
pieces.  Avoid  extremely  high  rolling  collars  that  disturb  your  hair  and  rub 
against  hat  brims.  Also  avoid  collars  and  cuffs  with  corners  or  trimming  pieces 
that  come  in  contact  with  a  belt  or  fastenings.  Fur  always  wears  off  at  such 
places.  See  that  any  sleeve  trim  is  so  placed  that  it  is  spared  as  much  as  possible 
the  ordinary  rubbing  against  the  coat.  However,  in  spite  of  good  care,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  fur  cuffs  will  wear  off  in  time  and  need  repair. 

Occasionally  cloth  coats  are  trimmed  with  braid,  frogs,  leather,  rows  of  ma' 
chine  stitching,  cloth'Covered  buttons,  and  insets  or  collars  of  contrasting  ma' 
terial.  As  with  fur,  consider  these  types  of  trim  for  their  quality  and  suitability. 
To  illustrate,  rows  of  selfoovered  buttons  down  the  sleeves  or  back  of  a  coat 
for  everyday  wear  would  not  last.  In  contrast,  rows  of  machine'Stitching 
either  tailored  or  decorative,  depending  on  the  design  of  the  coat,  need  no  special 
care,  last  as  long  as  the  coat,  add  little  to  the  cost,  and  make  a  very  satisfactory 
trim  provided  the  thread  is  colorfast. 

Braid,  often  revived  with  military  trends,  usually  lasts  as  long  as  you  want  the 
coat,  provided  it  is  not  placed  where  it  gets  severe  wear.  Frogs  are  not  durable 
unless  severely  plain  and  tailored  in  design,  and  they  are  always  difficult  to  brush 
clean .  Leather,  commonly  used  around  standin g  collars  and  at  the  wrists  of  wide 
sleeves  on  sports  coats,  is  satisfactory  if  genuine.  Imitations  often  curl,  peel, 
and  fade. 

SERVICEABLE  FASTENINGS 

Notice  the  fastenings  when  selecting  a  coat.  They  must  be  placed  so  that  the 
coat  can  be  securely  closed.  And  because  the  front  has  to  lap  well  to  prevent 
blowing  open,  make  certain  that  each  side  is  supported  so  it  will  not  droop  or 
sag.  Too  few  fastenings  as  well  as  wrong  placement  cause  discomfort  and  un' 
tidy  appearance  as  well  as  strain  on  the  cloth. 
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For  supporting  the  left  side,  most  coats  are  equipped  with  a  tie  made  of  lining 
material.  It  is  caught  in  at  the  right  side  seam  either  at  waist  level  or  slightly 
higher  and  ties  through  a  loop  on  the  edge  of  the  left  front.  Silk,  especially  if 
weighted,  wears  quickly  with  tying,  and  the  bowknot  makes  an  unsightly  lump. 
More  desirable  is  a  narrow  grosgrain  ribbon  that  can  be  put  through  the  loop 
and  snapped.  With  this,  your  coat  is  always  lapped  over  the  same  amount, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  is  neater.  See  that  the  ribbon  support  is  sewed 
through  to  both  lining  and  coat  seam;  otherwise  the  lining  will  be  torn. 

Buttons  are  ordinarily  used  for  fastening  the  right  side  over  on  the  left.  With 
them,  buttonholes,  either  worked  or  bound,  or  fabric  loops,  are  used.  Button' 
holes  hold  a  closing  more  securely  than  do  loops,  which  allow  a  slight  shift. 
However,  lasting  buttonholes  can  be  made  only  in  firmly  woven  materials.  In 
loose  weaves  they  pull  out.  Then  loops  are  better,  even  though  they  have  to 
be  replaced. 

Look  for  smooth  buttons  of  good  quality,  simple  design,  and  fast  color. 
Irregular  shapes  with  sharp  corners  and  rough  decorative  tops  are  hard  on  but- 
tonholes. Sew-through  buttons  are  always  preferable  to  those  with  metal-ring 
eyelets  attached  to  the  under  side,  for  they  cut  the  thread  and  are  likely  to  be 
lost.  There  is  also  danger  of  the  eyelets  coming  off,  as  they  are  oftentimes  just 
glued  to  the  buttons. 

Avoid  imitations  of  better  quality  buttons.  They  may  be  only  painted  metal 
molds,  colored  paper  covered  with  mica,  or  a  soft  material  that  bends  and  twists 
out  of  shape.  Also  buttons  covered  with  fabric  or  fur  usually  wear  quickly  and 
are  difficult  to  push  through  buttonholes  or  loops. 

As  protection  against  tears,  see  that  all  buttons  except  those  for  decorative 
purposes  are  either  sewed  on  with  small  stay  buttons  on  the  inside  of  the  coat 
or  else  taped  between  lining  and  outer  cloth.  Otherwise  a  button  may  he  acci- 
dentally yanked  off,  taking  with  it  a  piece  of  both  coat  and  lining.  Buttons 
should  be  sewed  on  with  a  generous  shank.  If  they  are  sewed  flat,  the  cloth  is 
strained  when  the  coat  is  fastened  and  eventually  a  hole  appears.  Such  details 
though  small  in  themselves  make  for  serviceability  in  a  coat. 

POINTS  TO  REMEMBER  WHEN  BUYING  A  CLOTH  COAT 

Warmth,  comfort,  service,  and  pleasing  appearance  are  what  a  woman  looks 
for  when  she  selects  a  cloth  coat.  Materials,  designs,  and  workmanship  affect 
these  qualities.  To  be  sure  of  satisfaction,  read  informative  labels  and  check 
such  points  as  the  following : 

An  outer  cloth  of  good-quality  fibers  and  well-constructed  yarns. 

Firm,  close  weave  that  will  not  stretch  out  of  shape  or  snag. 

Lining  of  firm  construction,  without  excessive  weighting. 

Lightweight  interlining  proportionate  in  warmth  to  the  type  of  coat. 

All  materials  thoroughly  shrunk. 

Colors  fast  to  sun,  rain,  cleaning,  and  perspiration. 

All  parts  cut  accurately  with  the  grain  of  the  goods. 

Precise  workmanship,  short  stitches,  and  strong  thread. 

Thorough  pressing  done  as  the  coat  was  put  together. 

Tape  and  fabric  stays  at  all  places  likely  to  stretch. 

Trim  and  fastenings  equal  to  coat  in  wearing  qualities  and  colorfastness. 

A  becoming  design  that  keeps  out  cold,  and  allows  ample  freedom  of  activity. 
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